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Two PRINCIPLES.
Decentralisation and diversification are the two principles
which should govern the practical procedure of industrial redis-
tribution. There is general agreement that both are essential
and that both form a coherent whole. We need not discuss,
therefore, their significance as the determinants of industrial
planning. Only a few factors which seem to be especially
important from the point of view of national planning shall be
mentioned.
Decentralisation is, in the first instance, a problem of physical
spacing. It affects two communities: the one from which
industries are to be transferred, and the other which must
receive them. In the first case, space becomes available, in the
second place space is needed. It is obvious that decentralisation
can only be carried through inefficiently if the industrial structure
of the " evacuated area " consists mainly of large factory units.
(i) The unit size is, therefore, an important factor. In general,
we may say that the larger the number of smaller units available,
the better and more easily decentralisation can proceed. H. Ford
remarked in an interview:
There is no point in centralising manufacturing unless it results in
economies. A product that is used all over the country ought to
be made all over the country, in order to distribute buying power
more easily. For many years we have followed the policy of making
in our branches whatever parts they were able to make for the area
they served. As we grew in understanding, we learned that the
making of each part was a separate business in itself, and that the
final assembly line could be anywhere. This gave us the first
evidence of the flexibility of modern production, as well as indication
of the savings that might be made in cutting down necessary
shipping.
This statement is the more significant as Ford is usually looked
upon as the most outspoken advocate of large-scale units. Of
course, there will always be some big industries with a manu-
facturing process which makes large units imperative ; but there
is a great number of other industries, especially the light industries,
which can be run on a relatively small scale. One cannot refute
the contention that the optimum size has been overstepped in
many cases, and that growth of the individual establishment was
sometimes more a " point(of honour " than an economic necessity.
A certain degree of redevelopment and of splitting up into smaller
units will be indispensable and will also be possible. Smaller
units have the advantage of being more easily adaptable to a
diversified structure than larger ones. This does not mean that
dwarf-units .should be created; rather it means that large units'